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ABSTRACT 



This booklet summarizes data on the persistence and 
attainment outcomes of students in postsecondary education and the enrollment 
factors related to these outcomes. The primary data describe students, as of 
1994, who began their postsecondary education in the 1989-90 academic year. 
Additional data describe postsecondary education experiences of 1980 high 
school sophomores 10 years after their expected graduation and the 
experiences of 16- to 24-year-olds from the 1970s to the 1990s. Generally, 
the evidence suggests: that students who attend school part time and work 
full time are less likely to complete their degree in a timely fashion than 
full-time students; that students enrolling in a 4-year institution 
immediately following high school are more likely to attain a bachelor's 
degree within five years than students taking other routes; and that 
bachelor’s degree seekers who did or did not receive financial aid persisted 
and attained at similar rates. The report's major findings are reported in 
sections on: postsecondary access, postsecondary outcomes, degree objective, 
type of institution, timing of enrollment, enrollment intensity and 
continuity, financial aid, and working while enrolled. (Contains 30 
references.) (DB) 
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Postsecondary Persistence and 
Attainment 



Postsecondary degree attainment is associated with better access 
to employment and higher earnings, especially for bachelor's 
degree seekers.’ In 1995, on average, male bachelor's degree 
recipients aged 25-34 earned 52 percent more, and female bach- 
elor's degree recipients 91 percent more, than their counterparts 
with a high school diploma.^ As students' awareness of the eco- 
nomic and social benefits of degree attainment has increased, so 
have their postsecondary enrollments. The percentage of high 
school graduates who enrolled in 2- or 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities in the October following graduation increased from 49 
percent to 62 percent between 1972 and 1995.^ During this same 
period, the percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school gradu- 
ates who had completed 4 or more years of college rose from 24 
to 28 percent."* 

To help ensure successful outcomes for the increasing number 
of students seeking postsecondary credentials, it is crucial to 
understand the factors associated with degree completion. 
Today, students can choose from a range of institution types 
and enrollment options to find the best fit between their degree 
objectives, abilities, and social and economic circumstances. 
Many students are attending part time, working while enrolled, 
attending sporadically, and attending more than one institution 
before graduating.^ While these strategies may help students 
strike a balance between their economic and social considera- 
tions and their degree objectives, they may also negatively 
affect students' persistence and attainment. 

The following discussion addresses how students' enrollment 
choices are related to their postsecondary persistence and attain- 
ment. Specifically, it takes into account such factors as degree 
objective, type of institution attended, timing of enrollment, 
enrollment intensity and continuity, transfer, financial aid 



receipt, and student employment. Examining persistence and 
attainment outcomes and the enrollment factors related to them 
can provide the critical information necessary to help teachers, 
counselors, parents, and students make informed enrollment 
decisions to help maximize their success. 

Most of the data describe the persistence and attainment 
through 1994 of students (regardless of age) who began their 
postsecondary education in the 1989-90 academic year. 
Additional data describe the postsecondary experiences of 1980 
high school sophomores 10 years after their expected gradua- 
tion. Some data on the college experiences of 16- to 24-year-olds 
from the 1970s to the 1990s are also included. 



Postsecondary Access 



• Increasing proportions of high school gradu- 
ates are enrolling in 2- or 4-year colleges and 
universities. 

The percentage of high school graduates who enrolled in 2- or 
4-year colleges and universities in the October following high 
school graduation increased from 49 percent in 1972 to 62 per- 
cent in 1995. The difference in the immediate enrollment rates 
of male and female high school graduates disappeared during 
this period. 

Despite overall rising enrollment rates, participation in higher 
education is still lower for many minority and low income stu- 
dents. The percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 who 
enrolled in college immediately after high school grew for 
whites and blacks between 1972 and 1995, and fluctuated but, 
overall, remained relatively stable for Hispanics. In addition, in 
1972, high school graduates from low income families were less 
likely than those from middle or high income families to go 
directly to college; these income differences still existed in 1995. 
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Percentage of high school graduates aged 16-24 enrolled in 
college the October following graduation, by selected 
characteristics: 1972 and 1995 



Selected characteristics 


1972 


1995 


Total 


49.2 


61.9 


Sex 






Male 


52.7 


62.6 


Female 


46.0 


61.3 


Family income 
Low income 


26.1 


34.2 


Middle income 


45.2 


56.1 


High income 


63.8 


83.4 


Race/ ethnicity 
White 


49-7 


64.3 


Black 


44.6 


51.2 


Hispanic 


45.0 


53.7 



SOURCE; U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Surveys. 



Immediate enrollment in postsecondary education following 
high school graduation is not a complete measure of enrollment 
trends, however, as many students may delay their entry into 
postsecondary education to work and save money for school. 
Examining the postsecondary enrollment rates of 1980 high 
school sophomores within 10 years of their expected high school 
graduation (1992) produces a more accurate picture of enroll- 
ment. For example, among the 1980 high school sophomore 
cohort, by 1992 female students were more likely to have 
enrolled in postsecondary education than were males. 

Nevertheless, the disparities found in the immediate enrollment 
rates of low income and some minority high school graduates 
aged 16-24 are still evident when we examine the postsecondary 
enrollment rates of 1980 high school sophomores after 10 years. 
For example, white students from this cohort were more likely 
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than black or Hispanic students to have enrolled in postsec- 
ondary education within 10 years (69 versus 61 and 53 percent, 
respectively). In addition, black students were more likely than 
their Hispanic counterparts to enroll by 1992 (61 percent versus 
53 percent), and students with high socioeconomic status (SES) 
were nearly twice as likely as their low SES counterparts to do 
so (88 versus 48 percent). 

Percentage of 1980 high school sophomores who 
were enrolled in postsecondary education by 1992, 
by 1982 selected characteristics 

Selected characteristics Enrolled by 1992 







Total 


66.4 


Sex 


Male 


61.9 


Female 


70.7 


Socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


48.0 


Middle quartiles 


69.0 


Highest quartile 


88.3 


Race /ethnicity 


White 


68.8 


Black 


61.3 


Hispanic 


53.1 



SOURCE: NCES, High School and Beyond (HS&B) study 1980 Sophomore 
Cohort, Base Year, First, and Fourth Follow-up surveys. 



Even among students in the highest achievement test quartiles, 
enrollment rates were considerably lower for low SES students 
than for high SES students. For example, 1992 seniors in the 
highest achievement test quartile and highest SES were much 
more likely to enroll within 2 years of scheduled graduation than 
those in the highest achievement test quartile and lowest SES (97 
compared to 78 percent, respectively).^ Although enrolling in 
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postsecondary education is the first step toward degree comple- 
tion, ultimate attainment of a postsecondary credential depends 
upon students' ability to persist in their enrollment. 



Approximately half of those students of all ages who began their 
postsecondary education in 1989-90 attained some postsec- 
ondary credential within 5 years of their initial enrollment: 26 
percent obtained a bachelor's degree, 11 percent an associate's 
degree, and 13 percent a certificate. Another 13 percent of stu- 
dents were also still working toward a degree in 1994, and the 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students 
according to persistence and attainment outcomes as 
of spring 1994 



Postsecondary Outcomes 



No degree, 
no longer 
enrollec 



Bachelor's 

degree 




Still 



Certificate 



Associate's 

degree 



enrolled 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



remaining 37 percent were no longer enrolled and left without a 
degree or certificate by that year/ 

• Disparities found in postsecondary enrollment 
rates related to low income and minority 
status are also evident in attainment 
outcomes. 

Generally, regardless of the type of degree pursued, 1980 high 
school sophomores with low SES backgrounds and those from 
some minority groups were less likely than others to obtain a 
postsecondary credential. For instance, Asian/Pacific Islander 
and white high school sophomores were more likely than their 
black, Hispanic, or American Indian/ Alaskan Native counter- 
parts to have earned a bachelor's degree by 1992. In addition, 
high school sophomores with high SES backgrounds were much 
more likely than their low or middle SES counterparts to have 
earned at least a bachelor's degree. About 75 percent of low SES 
high school sophomores had obtained no postsecondary creden- 
tial by 1992.® 

Students who choose to enroll in postsecondary education face a 
range of enrollment choices. Such choices include their degree 
objective, the type of institution to attend, the timing of enroll- 
ment, enrollment intensity and continuity, and financing their 
enrollment. These decisions, in turn, can affect students' persis- 
tence and attainment outcomes. 



Percentage distribution of 1980 high school sophomores 
according to highest degree earned through 1992, 



by selected characteristics 



Less than 

Selected high 

characteristics school 


High 

school 


Certif- 

icate 


Asso- 

ciate's 


Bachelor's 

or 

higher 


Total 


5.8 


51.5 


11.0 


7.9 


23.8 


Sex 


Male 


6.5 


53.5 


9.7 


6.7 


23.6 


Female 


5.0 


49.5 


12.4 


9.1 


23.9 


Socioeconomic status 


Lowest quartile 


9.0 


64.6 


12.3 


6.9 


7.2 


Middle two quartiles 


3.9 


53.8 


11.5 


9.1 


21.6 


Highest quartile 


1.4 


32.7 


7.0 


7.6 


51.3 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


4.9 


49.1 


10.1 


8.4 


27.5 


Black 


6.9 


59.6 


16.3 


5.2 


12.2 


Hispanic 


11.9 


59.6 


11.2 


7.3 


9.9 


Asian/ Pacific 


Islander 


0.6 


40.9 


6.9 


6.2 


45.6 


American Indian/ 


Alaskan Native 


17.8 


58.2 


11.8 


5.0 


7.2 



SOURCE: NCES, High School and Beyond (HS&B) study 1980 Sophomore 
Cohort, Base Year, First, and Fourth Follow-up surveys. 



Degree Objective 



Of students beginning their postsecondary education for the 
first time in the 1989-90 academic year, half were working 
toward a bachelor's degree, 30 percent toward an associate's 
degree, and 16 percent toward a certificate. Approximately 4 
percent of first-time beginners were not working toward any 
degree.^ An examination of student outcomes 5 years later 
shows differential results depending on degree objective. 
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Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary 
students according to degree objective in 1989-90 



Certificate 




\ Bachelor's 
50% ‘*®8'-ee 



Associate's 

degree 



SOURCE; NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



• Students seeking bachelor's degrees are more 
likely than students seeking other degrees to 
attain a degree or be still enrolled 5 years 
after their initial enrollment. 

Irrespective of the institution where they first enrolled, first-time 
beginning students seeking bachelor's degrees in 1989-90 were 
more likely than those seeking associate's degrees to attain their 
degree objective within 5 years of initial enrollment (46 versus 23 
percent); however, they were no more likely than students seek- 
ing certificates to do so (48 percent). Given the relative durations 
of the typical programs, data on differences in degree completion 
after 5 years may be more meaningful for students seeking associ- 
ate's degrees and certificates than for bachelor's degree seekers. 

In measuring persistence and attainment rates for bachelor s 
degree seekers, it is appropriate to include those still enrolled in 
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postsecondary education who have not yet reached their goal, as 
well as those who have attained a degree other than the one 
they initially sought. By this measure, bachelor's degree seekers 
were more likely to persist overall than their counterparts seek- 
ing any other degree. For example, nearly three-quarters of all 
bachelor's degree seekers who began in 1989-90 either attained 
some degree or were still enrolled in postsecondary education in 
1994, compared to 59 percent of those seeking a certificate and 
55 percent of those seeking an associate's degree. 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students who 
attained a degree or who were still enrolled as of spring 1994, 
by initial degree objective and type of degree attained 



Percent 

80 

“■ -■! 



40 




0 



Total No Certifi- Asso- Bach- 
degree cate date's elor's 



No degree, 
still enrolled 

Certificate 

Associate's 

degree 

Bachelor's 

degree 



Initial degree objective 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



Although many first-time 1989-90 beginning students seeking 
associate's degrees and certificates had not completed the degree 
they sought after 5 years, many were enrolled for a significant 
period of time. For instance, among associate's degree seekers at 
2-year institutions who had not completed degrees, the average 
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student was enrolled for 19 months. Certificate seekers at less- 
than-4-year institutions (includes 2-year and less-than-2-year 
institutions) who did not complete their credential were 
enrolled for an average of 11 months.^*^ 



Type of Institution 



Community colleges are an important cost-saving vehicle for 
students seeking bachelor's degrees. Because their tuition and 
fees are often lower, they can be an inexpensive way for stu- 
dents to meet lower-division requirements. In 1989-90, nearly 
one-quarter (23 percent) of bachelor's degree seekers began their 
studies at 2-year institutions.” Although attending a communi- 
ty college may make good financial sense, it may not be con- 
ducive to completing a bachelor's degree. 

• Bachelor's degree seekers who enroll initially 
at 2-year institutions are far less likely than 
those who start at 4-year institutions to attain 
a bachelor's degree within 5 years. 

Fifty-seven percent of first-time beginning students seeking a 
bachelor's degree who began at a 4-year institution in 1989-90 
had completed the degree 5 years later, compared to 8 percent of 
those who began at a 2-year institution. Taking into account 
continued enrollment toward a bachelor's degree and attain- 
ment of other degrees, three-quarters of bachelor's degree seek- 
ers who began at 4-year institutions had completed some degree 
or were still enrolled toward a bachelor's degree after 5 years, 
compared to 54 percent of those who began at 2-year institu- 
tions. 
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Percentage distribution of 1989-90 beginning 
postsecondary students seeking bachelori s degrees, 
by highest degree attained as of spring 1994 and 
level of first institution attended 



Level 
of first 
institution 


Highest degree completed 
Bach- Asso- Certi- 

elor's ciate's ficate 


Total, 

any 

degree 


Still 

enrolled 

for 

bachelor's 


No 

degree, 

not 

enrolled 


Total 


45.8 


5.1 


3.3 


54.3 


17.5 


28.3 


4-year 


57.1 


2.5 


2.1 


61.7 


15.3 


23.1 


2-year 


7.9 


13.9 


7.2 


29.0 


25.3 


45.8 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 

Bachelor's degree seekers who begin their postsecondary edu- 
cation at a 2-year institution must transfer to a 4-year institu- 
tion in order to complete a bachelor's degree; however, many 
students fail to do so. For students who do transfer to a 4-year 
institution, having attended a 2-year institution is not related 
to their overall rates of persistence, but is associated with time- 
to-degree. Five years after initial entry, 40 percent of bachelor's 
degree seekers at 2-year institutions who transferred to 4-year 
institutions were still enrolled, and 36 percent had completed a 
postsecondary credential. 

Thus, although bachelor's degree seekers who started at 2-year 
institutions were less likely than those who started at 4-year 
institutions to attain a bachelor's degree within 5 years (57 ver- 
sus 8 percent), if students who began at 2-year institutions did 
transfer, they were equally as likely as those who began at 4- 
year institutions to persist overall (76 versus 78 percent). 
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Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students 
seeking bachelor's degrees who attained a degree or 
were still enrolled as of spring 1994, by type of 
first institution attended and transfer status 



16% 



63% 



40% 



Still 

enrolled 

; Attained 
' a degree 



36% 



No transfer, 
4-year 



Transfer, 2- 
year to 4-year 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94), 



• Bachelor's degree recipients who start at 2- 
year institutions are more than twice as likely 
as those who start at 4-year institutions to 
take more than 6 years to complete their 
degree. 

Many students who enroll at community colleges attend part 
time. For instance, in 1989-90, 48 percent of students enrolled at 
2-year institutions were enrolled on a less than full-time basis. 
Therefore, bachelor's degree seekers who first enroll in these 
institutions may be likely to take longer to complete their 
degree. Among 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients, those who 
started at 2-year institutions were more than twice as likely as 
those who started at 4-year institutions to take more than 6 
years to complete their degree (44 versus 18 percent). 
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• Graduates of public 4-year institutions take 
longer to complete their bachelor's degree than 
graduates of private, not-for-profit institutions. 

Among bachelor's degree seekers who start at 4-year institu- 
tions, time-to-degree is also related to the control of the 4-year 
institution. Those who received their bachelor's degree from pri- 
vate, not-for-profit 4-year institutions were much more likely 
than graduates of public 4-year institutions to have completed 
the degree within 4 years (53 versus 28 percent). 



Timing of Enrollment 



• Delaying enrollment into postsecondary edu- 
cation by as little as 1 year after high school 
is associated with poorer persistence and 
attainment outcomes. 

Many students delay enrolling in postsecondary education; in 
fact, aln\ost one-third of beginning postsecondary students in 
1989-90 did so.^^ Delayed entry is more common among lower 
SES students than high SES students (57 versus 10 percent), and 
among students whose parents had not completed any educa- 
tion beyond high school than among students whose parents 
have had some postsecondary education (from 33 to 50 percent 
and 9 to 20 percent, respectively).^^ These differences in the tim- 
ing of enrollment are important because students who delay 
their enrollment are less likely to attain a degree or persist than 
those who enter postsecondary education immediately. 

Among first-time beginning students in 1989-90, bachelor's 
degree seekers who delayed their entry into postsecondary edu- 
cation by as little as 1 year after receiving their high school diplo- 
ma were less likely to attain the degree they sought within 5 years 
than those who enrolled immediately. They were also twice as 
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Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students who 
attained their initial degree objective or a higher degree 
as of spring 1994, by delayed entry status 



Old not delay Delayed 



50%^ 


44% 

\ 


59% “ 
54%: 


I 

17% 


14% 




Bachelor's 


Associate's degree 


Certificate starting 


degree 


starting at a 
2-year institution 


at a 2-year or 
less-than-2-year 




institution 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 
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likely as those who did not delay to attain no degree and to no 
longer be working toward a bachelor's degree (48 versus 25 per- 
cent).’^ Similarly, associate's degree seekers at 2-year institu- 
tions who delayed their enrollment were less likely to attain the 
degree they sought or a higher degree than students who did 
not delay. Delayed entry was not associated with the likelihood 
of attaining a certificate or a higher degree among certificate 
seekers at less-than-4-year institutions, however. 

The experience of students who received their bachelor's 
degrees in 1993 provides further evidence of the effect of 
delayed enrollment. Among 1993 bachelor's degree recipients, 
those who delayed entry by 1 or more years were less likely to 
complete their degree within 4 years (11 versus 38 percent) and 
were more likely to take 6 or more years to do so (22 versus 59 
percent).'® 
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Enrollment Intensity and Continuity 



Enrollment has two dimensions: intensity and continuity. The 
intensity of enrollment refers to whether a student attends part 
time or full time, and the continuity of enrollment refers to 
whether or not a student is continuously enrolled over a period 
of time. Both part-time and noncontinuous enrollment have 
been shown to be related to lower rates of student persistence. 

• Full-time enrollment is associated with higher 
rates of persistence and attainment. 

Exclusively part-time enrollment is most common among first- 
time beginning students attending public less-than-4-year insti- 
tutions and those seeking subbaccalaureate degrees and certifi- 
cates.^^ In total, 42 percent of associate's degree seekers at 2-year 
institutions and 36 percent of certificate seekers at less-than-4- 
year institutions enrolled on a less than full-time basis during 
their first term in 1989-90, compared to 15 percent of bachelor's 
degree seekers.^^ Exclusively part-time attendance is more com- 
mon among students who are older (45 percent for those aged 
20 years or older versus 7 percent for those aged 18), financially 
independent (46 percent for independent students versus 10 
percent for dependent students), and who work full time while 
enrolled (52 percent for those who worked 34 or more hours per 

week versus 4 percent for those who worked less than 15 hours 
22 

per week). 

The intensity of students' enrollment is related to their postsec- 
ondary persistence and attainment regardless of their degree 
objective. As expected, bachelor's degree seekers who first 
enrolled on a full-time basis were more likely to complete a 
bachelor's degree within 5 years than those who enrolled less 
than full time (52 compared to 13 percent). Illustrating that part- 
time attendance may prolong students' time-to-degree, bache- 
lor's degree seekers who attended less than half time were more 



likely than their full-time counterparts to be still enrolled 5 years 
after initially entering postsecondary education. Despite the 
high number of part-time students who were still enrolled, over- 
all the 1989-90 beginning bachelor's degree seekers who initially 
attended less than full time were more likely than students who 
attended exclusively full time to have no degree and to be no 
longer working toward a bachelor's degree 5 years after initially 
entering postsecondary education (25 versus 44 percent). 

Less than full-time attendance is also negatively associated with 
the persistence and attainment outcomes of students seeking 
subbaccalaureate degrees. For example, 62 percent of certificate 
seekers at less-than-4-year institutions and 42 percent of associ- 
ate's degree seekers at 2-year institutions who attended full time 
had attained the degree they sought or a higher degree after 5 
years, compared to 41 and 18 percent, respectively, of those who 
attended less than half time.^^ 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students who 
attained their initial degree objective or a higher degree as 
of spring 1994, by enrollment status during first term 



FulUtime Less than full-time 



62 % 



52 % 



42 % 



41 % 



18 % 



13 % 



Bachelor's Associate's degree 

degree starting at a 



2-year institution 



Certificate starting 
at a 2-year or less- 
than-2-year 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



• Breaking the continuity of enrollment is 
related to lower overall persistence and pro- 
longed time-to-degree. 

As with part-time attendance, noncontinuous enrollment may 
be associated with factors such as students' lack of funds or their 
need to work full time, which might interfere with their persis- 
tence. On average, 35 percent of 1989-90 first-time beginners 
who interrupted their enrollment for a period of more than 4 
months had completed a degree 5 years after their initial enroll- 
ment, compared to 56 percent of those who had no break in con- 
tinuity.^'* Students who interrupted their enrollment were more 
likely to be still enrolled 5 years after initially entering postsec- 
ondary education (25 versus 8 percent). 



Financial Aid 



Financial aid provides access to postsecondary education for 
students without the financial resources to attend on their own. 
Because aid may substitute for work as a financial resource, it 
may facilitate persistence and attainment by enabling a student 
to attend full time rather than working to finance their educa- 
tion and enrolling part time. 

• Aided bachelor's degree seekers graduate at 
the same rate as bachelor's degree seekers 
who do not receive aid. 

Beginning bachelor's degree seekers who received financial aid 
in 1989-90 (both grants and loans) were more likely to attain a 
bachelor's degree within 5 years than those who did not receive 
such aid. Those who did not receive aid were more likely to be 
still working toward their degree. Students who did not receive 
aid were also more likely to have no degree and to be no longer 
enrolled in postsecondary education. 



Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students who 
attained their initial degree objective or a higher degree as of 
spring 1994, by receipt of financial aid, loans, and grants 



Percent 

80 



Financial aid Loans Grants 



70 



No Yes No H Yes No J Yes 



60 




50 



40 



30 



20 
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SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



The differences in the attainment rates among 1989-90 begin- 
ning postsecondary students seeking bachelor's degrees accord- 
ing to financial aid receipt are largely an artifact of the control of 
the institutions students attend. Specifically, overall rates of per- 
sistence and attainment are higher among bachelor's degree 
seekers in private, not-for-profit institutions, where financial aid 
receipt is more common than in public institutions. When the 
control of the institution is held constant, persistence and attain- 
ment rates among bachelor's degree seekers who received any 
aid, and grants and loans in particular, are similar. Thus it 
appears that financial aid helps aided students graduate at the 
same rate as nonaided students. 
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Percentage of 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students seek- 
ing bachelor's degrees who attained any degree or 
were still enrolled as of spring 1994, by control 
of first institution and aid receipt in 1989-90 

Control of first institution 
Private, 



Aid received Public not-for-profit 



Total 
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81.3 


Received loan in 1989-90 


No 


70.9 


81.8 


Yes 


72.6 


79.9 



SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 
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• Financial aid is positively related to 
attainment among students seeking 
subbaccalaureate degrees. 

For students seeking subbaccalaureate degrees and certificates, 
the effects of financial aid receipt differ according to degree 
objective. For example, certificate seekers at less-than-4-year 
institutions who received financial aid in general, and specifical- 
ly grants or loans, were more likely to obtain a certificate or a 
higher degree by 1994 than those who did not receive such aid. 

Compared to students attending other levels of institutions, rela- 
tively few 1989-90 beginning postsecondary students seeking 
associate's degrees at 2-year institutions received financial aid. In 
total, 35 percent received some sort of aid; 11 percent received 
loans and 31 percent received grants.^^ Among associate's degree 
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seekers at 2-year institutions, both overall receipt of financial aid 
and receipt of grants were associated with completing associ- 
ate's and higher degrees. 



Working While Enrolled 



Many students work in order to help finance their postsec- 
ondary enrollment, which students may do instead of or in 
addition to receiving financial aid. Although working full time 
while enrolled may help free students from future debt, evi- 
dence suggests that this choice is negatively related to persis- 
tence and attainment outcomes. 

• Student employment is on the rise. 

The percentage of full-time students at 2- and 4-year colleges 
and universities who work while enrolled rose from 34 percent 
in 1970 to 47 percent in the late 1980s and has stabilized at this 
rate since then (47 percent in 1995). During this same period, the 
percentage of students working 20 or more hours per week 
almost doubled (from 14 to 27 percent).^^ Data on 1989-90 first- 
time beginning students indicate that the majority of students 
worked at some time while enrolled in postsecondary education 
(89 percent).^® 

• Students who work full time have lower rates 
of postsecondary persistence and attainment. 

The relationship of student employment to persistence and 
attainment varies with the intensity of the employment. 
Research suggests that full-time, off-campus work may nega- 
tively affect students' persistence and attainment.^^ Students 
who work full time are more likely to attend exclusively part 
time.^° As indicated above, part-time students have lower rates 
of persistence and attainment. 23 



Percentage of 16- to 24-year-old full-time college students who 
were employed in October, by hours employed 
per week: 1970-95 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, October 
Current Population Surveys. 



Students who work appear to be disadvantaged in programs 
where full-time attendance is highly correlated with completing 
postsecondary education. For instance, bachelor's degree seek- 
ers and certificate seekers at less-than-4-year institutions who 
worked 20 or more hours per week during their first year of 
enrollment were much less likely than students who did not 
work or who worked 1-20 hours per week to earn the degree 
they sought within 5 years (or a higher degree in the case of cer- 
tificate seekers). However, the attainment rates of associate's 
degree seekers at 2-year institutions did not vary according to 
the number of hours they worked while enrolled. 



Percentage of 1980-90 beginning postsecondary students who 
attained their initial degree objective or a higher degree as of 
spring 1994, by hours worked per week while enrolled 
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SOURCE: NCES, 1990 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:90/94). 



Summary 



The data presented here illustrate that along with students' 
background characteristics, their enrollment choices are related 
to their likelihood of completing postsecondary education. 
Students choose when to enroll, the type of institution in which 
to enroll, the intensity of their enrollment, and how to finance 
their enrollment. In doing so, they must balance their degree 
aspirations with the economic and social realities of their lives. 



Generally, the evidence suggests that students who attend part 
time and work full time are less likely to complete their degree 
in a timely fashion than students who attend full time and work 
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part time. Part-time attendance can also signify the existence of 
other factors besides work that might interfere with persistence, 
such as limited financial resources or family responsibilities. 

For students seeking bachelor's degrees, the surest path to 
attainment appears to be entering a 4-year institution immedi- 
ately following high school. Although delaying entry in order to 
work and save money or starting out at a lower cost community 
college may make good financial sense, evidence suggests these 
choices are less likely to lead to attaining a bachelor's degree 
within 5 years. 

Bachelor's degree seekers who received financial aid and those 
who did not receive aid persisted and attained at similar rates. 
For students seeking subbaccalaureate credentials, in the aggre- 
gate, financial aid significantly improved their chances of suc- 
cess. Among certificate seekers at 2-year and less-than-2-year 
institutions and associate's degree seekers at 2-year institutions, 
students who received any financial aid, and grants in particu- 
lar, were more likely to have completed the degree they sought 
or a higher degree within 5 years. Although receipt of loans had 
a similar effect for certificate seekers, attainment rates of associ- 
ate's degree seekers at 2-year institutions did not differ accord- 
ing to loan receipt. 
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Even though certain enrollment choices may be associated with 
higher rates of success, no particular enrollment pattern is feasi- 
ble or appropriate for every student. Rather, the postsecondary 
sector offers a range of enrollment choices in order to meet the 
needs of students with different degree objectives and social and 
economic circumstances. With the earnings gap between a high 
school degree and a postsecondary credential widening and the 
economy demanding increasingly skilled workers, greater num- 
bers of students who are unable to attend full time or who cannot 
afford to enroll in 4-year institutions may be entering the post- 
secondary sector. Many of these students have full-time jobs, 
child care needs, and other family obligations. Understanding 
the factors associated with postsecondary success can help these 
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students in making appropriate enrollment choices. Moreover, 
this information can assist postsecondary institutions in design- 
ing programs for students who are at risk of attrition. 
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